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‘cated in London, where we metwith him on|spoke to them and their conditions, exhorting 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., our return home. them to works of righteousness and peace. 
wo. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREEV, PHILADELPHIA, Before proceeding to give an account of} Things remained in this condition until 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollats per annum, payable Friends here, it is proper to state something of about the middle of the last century, when one 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five their origin, and, in pursuing this inquiry, wejof these people, whose name I am sorry to say 
Dollars. ‘ shall see how very readily men are dispused to has escaped me, desirous of getting a book 
Communications must be addtessed to the Publisher, | ‘ust in God rather than in priests, who are so/printed, went to Holland for the purpose, as 
free of expense, to whom allpujfments are to be made./ften blind leaders of the blind. During the|the thing could not be done in France. This 
souian: \teign of Louis XIV. who was influenced by | book was in relation to their religious princi- 
George C: Baker, New Yetk: |the clergy, nearly the whole power of that/ples. Zealous in the cause he had espoused, 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore: ‘monarch was employed in the vain effort to) he went to England and made himself known 
; ' 'make all his subjects think as he did on re-|to Friends there. From that time until the 
Por Pricade’ WHllsip:Setslibdadese. ligion, A tyrant in his heart, who had the te-| present there has been a commuication be- 
merity to say that the people were nothing/tween Friends in France and those in England 
FRIENDS IN FRANCE. and he was “the state,” he determined to make|and the United States, which was interrupted, 
A short time since, being on a visit to the) all his subjects be, or appear to be Catholics.|as far as regards English Friends, only during 
continent of Europe, I lengthened my journey|In the souh of France, in Némes, and its|the wars between France and England, which 
to the south of France,and, being provided with| neighborhood, the doctrines of the reformation | arose outof the French revolution. During 
the requisite papers and information, I made a had been sown and taken deep root, and here|that period American Friends visitef them re- 
visit to Friends in that part of the country. Ijby dragoonades he attempted to force the|peatedly. Among them may be mentioned 
propose in this short notice to give an account| people to renounce their belief and to adopt) William Savary, David Sands, Benjamin John- 
of my impressions respecting the Friends in\his. Some of his best troops and his most fa-|son, Richard Jordan, Joseph Sansom and others. 
that country, connected with a brief sketch of|mous generals were employed for this purpose,| Stephen Grellet has made them several visits. 
their neighbours and the country they inhabit.|and wherever they happened ‘to be with an| It is but bare justice to notice the liberality 
From Paris £ took the diligence, a monstrous|overwhelming force, they kept the people/of English Friends towards this little flock. 
kind of stage, and being-comfortably seated in| quiet, but within a few miles, the Protestants|Not only have they encouraged their French 
the coupa, the best part of it, from which you| would meet, and hold their meetings for worship) brethren by frequent visits, particularly of late 
have a complete viewjof the country, I went/in the woods and most retired places; many|years, but they have generously assistéd them 
to Chalons-sur-Saone,. Here in a very con-|lived in caverns, assisted by their friends who|with pecuniary aid for building a handsome 
temptible steamboat, campared with one of our|/were at home; and frequently in their ren.| meeting house in Congenies and for the support 
own, | descended that river to Lyons, and from |contres with the royal troops put them to flight. of their boarding school at Némes. Among the 


Lyons, in another, I glided down the rapid|These enthusiasts for their religion were led 


Rhone to Beaucaire, Very little scenery in 


itself as you descend theaaemors® DPhe banks 


Europe exceeds in beawty that which rene 


by men who, not being able to obtain regularly 
ordained preachers, exhorted their followers to 
maintain their religion and to support their 


which gradually recede from the river are coy-,cause. These preachers, ameng. whom were 
ered with towns and well cultivated fields, and | women and even children, had the greatest in-|and Clarissa Benezet. Some of these have 


now and then crowned by a castle of the mid- 
dle ages. Sometimes the banks rise suddenly 
some hundred feet close tothe water, and, par- 
ticularly as you go to the South, are covered 
with vineyards, interspersed with olive trees. 
Occasionally as you wind along, you catch a 
glimpse of the distant Alps. 

My companions and [ arrived at Beaucaire 
the next day after the celebrated fair held there 
had terminated, and we only saw the remains 
of the merchandise which had been exposed 
there for sale. In the course of seven or eight 
days, during which the fair lasts, some millions 
of dollars worth of property change hands. At 
Beaucaire we took the railroad, which, passing 
through Némes leads to Montpellier. As 
Friends are.settled in Némes and its neighbor- 
hood, we stopped at that city. 

I had met in London a young woman by 
the name of Christine Majolier who usually re- 
sided in Némes, though she was born in Con- 
genies, a village about twelve miles from that 
city, and from her and another young woman, 
named Clarissa Benezet [ had got letters of in- 
troduction to some Friends in Némes, and to 
some other persons. These were soon pre- 
sented, and they introduced me to all I desired. 


Two of the sisters of Christine Majolier reside | Assembly abolished forever the power of the 


fluence in keeping their party together, and 
notwithstanding many perished by the hands 
of the executioner, for the crime of either 
preaching or attending a meeting: for the pur- 
pose of worshipping God, according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, yet it was not 
in the power of the tyrant to exterminate them 
all, or to root up their religion. These people 


were known by the name of Camisards, Albi-| 


most prominent of these are the names of Wil- 
‘liam Allen, Joseph John Gurney, Elizabeth 
\Fry, Thomas Yardley and his wife, and Josiah 
Foster, under whose hospitable roof, at Totten- 
ham, [ was introduced to Christine Majolier 


visited Friends im France seVéral times. 

On my arrival at Némes, I was introduced to 
Justine Benezet, an excellent young woman, 
who had the care of Friends’ boarding school 
in that city. Jules Paradon had the charge of 
the male department, and she of the girls. 
They have since been happily united in mar- 
iriage. Friends in that country are not very 
numerous. I presume they do not probably 





genses or Huguenots. Their history is full of/amount to more than fifty; though so few in 
adventures of the most exciting character,| point of members they hold regular meetings 
which fully exhibit that tyranny cannot triumph|twice a week. I attended one of their meet- 
over justice, when men are disposed to sustain| ings, which for quiet and orderly conduct 
their rights by placing a just dependence ever| might be imitated to advantage by some of our 
upon the power of the Almighty. own meetings. There appears much solemnity 
Accustomed to do without their regular or/at ending it, and the silence was interrupted 
paid preachers, when the spirit of persecution|only by a short and feeling prayer by Justine 
became a little tired of its atrocities, these good | Benezet. 
people exhorted one another to good works and| The school is in excellent order. 1 suppose 
dependence upon God. They met to hold | they have about forty pupils, who are wage 
their meetings generally in secret places ;|the various branches of learning, and are edu- 
though towards the middle and the end of the|cated much as Friends’ children are educated 
last century they were not persecuted by the|at their boarding schools in this country. This 
priests with as much virulence as formerly,|school is under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
yet they were not entirely left at liberty to| ing of Friends at Congenies, under the super- 
worship God as they thought right till the re-|intendence of a special committee appointed 
volution of 1789, when a decree of the National/for that purpose. In their library I found an 
account of the life of William Savary, edited 








in this city, Alice, married to Louis Roux, and| priests, and allowed fiberty of conscience to all.| by Jonathan Evans, late of this city, together 


Fanny, the widow of Bellamy Benezet; their) A numberof the descendants of the Cami-|with several other works in the English lan- 
brother George Majolier, who resides in Némes,|sards for many years met in private assemblies,| guage, mostly relating to the principles and 
was then absent; this we had occasion to regret, |sat in silence, until some one who was believed doctrines of Friends. As a number of Friends 
as he isa very intelligent man who was edu-|to be inspired by the Holy Spirit, rose and|understand the English language, these are 
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véry proper books to have in the institution. | WILLIAM ALLEN AND ELIZABETH FRY. 
Both Jules Paradon and Justine Benezet can| From the Edinburg Review. 


make themselves understood in that tongue.) wijjam Allen and Elizabeth Fry ran a 
Clarissa Benezet, the young woman | met in| 


England, and who went there to receive an| 
English education, has since become one of the 
teachers in this school, so that books in the 


— was the eldest son of an undistinguished silk 
English language are useful there. 


|manufacturer in Spitalfields; the latter, born 

jten years later, was the third daughter of John 

pyeeetignean |Gurney, of Earlham in Norfolk, a younger 

ison of an ancient house. The Gurneys had 

s ibeen Quakers for four generations; 

It is truly cause of encouragement that! esti Ms ons; and on 
; ; ) Sie ce ‘her mother’s side she was descended from 

Friends’ ancient Christian lestimony in re-| y ' ” 

lation to the use of spirituous liquors is on the ad Barclay of Ury, the author of “The Apology. 

; - oe . | Descents so different and residences far 


vance that by comparison little of it is used to| re +: 
what there was formerly. But while this fees | Eater bept W Bhan Aden aed Blaabeth “” 
upart during their early years. From his 


is cause of rejoicing on the one hand, we have} auth hn dius dhenaticable ir tie aulieth d 
to mourn over the ravages of intemperance that; ee te srg Hohe 
have appeared in other forms. This was the| Or a fondness for scientific oss, alee he cthecass” 
case Birdadtle. ad we read in the 20th chapter| Pally those connected with chemistry and 
+ “ c . y > > 2e > 
of Isaiah, verse 9,**Cry ye out and cry: they| vr ncted a1 as " A Fil ee he con- 
are drunken, but not with wine; they stagget,| penn : a paecons irae rt ty whee 
cial ‘2. 1e could make observations upon the satellites 
but not with strong drink.” In the 28th chap-| of Jupitet. Elis parents oe Reale pelican 
ter we read, “The priest and the prophet! +4 h “te iat J jg bine. 
have erred through strong drink, they are|P* as 1 teed m Tice’e heart a = ail 
~ oat. é ( *r years, Allen’s he y 

swallowed up of wine, they are out of the way| are rage iret tet een chotanies hayortpey 
’ ’ Ck ae ’jand his eyes filled with tears, as he repeated 

through strong drink ; they err in vision, they : . rg 
stuinble in judgment.” jsome of the simple lines of Bishop Ken's 
JMO8 : jevening hymn, which had been a portion of 


To be Continued. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


‘considerable portion of their earthly career! 
\together. Both were descended from old| 
‘Quaker families. The former born in 1770,| 
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ithe same lectures at the Royal Institution, and 


in many other places; and always with great 
success. In 1807, he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. The “ Philosophical 

Tansactions’’ contain an ample vindication of 
his election in his valuable papers upon the 
effects of respiration on atmospheric air, and 
the proportion of carbon in carbonic acid, which 
|were illustrated by a variety of chemical exper- 
\Iments, conducted by himself and his friend, 
“oh H. Pepys. He himself experimentally 
‘tested all the chemical improvements and dis- 
coveries of his time ; was among the first to 
welcome the discoveries of Davy ; and was one 
of the founders of the British Mineralogical 





To make the advantages resulting from tem-| 


perance available, we shall look for something 
more than a mere abstinence from strong 
drink, for it is evident we may “err in vision 
and stumble in judgment” while we observe 
strictly the law of temperance in our eating 
and drinking. 


he early instruction of a beloved mother and a 


|worthy schoolmistress. After a slight elemen- 


| 
| 
| 


|his father’s manufactory. But silks and sar 


Friends who have become acquainted with . . . 
} é ated ' way was soon opened for the indulgence of his 
the power of the principle they have long pro- ~ , ; 
eink % 3 eee fe weg taste. Joseph Gurney Bevan, a cousin of 
essed, know its efficacy in redeeming out of|,,). 9 ; os 
evil: it} bey. , > | Elizabeth Fry’s, a well-known Quaker minister, 
allevil; it isas William Penn properly observes, | author, and philanthropist, was a practical 
. ° ° ° . ° L Ti = “ € 
both a“ Principle and Principal that is in| F I ee P 


ke * chemist, and kept a shop in Plough Court, 
man, though not of him.’”’ Without the aid of| ' hg 1 
hi : . |Grace-church street. The boy Allen came 
this, mere human efforts to effect reform will be| * : ee . 
: 1m }under his notice ; he took him into his employ- 
unavailing. ‘Those who are under the rule| ‘ . £ 
_o haan ; ment, fostered the development of his talents, 
and government of this principle or law of| ey 
ane : ; . jand aided him in his endeavours to repair the 
God in the heart, may strictly be said to be in} 


aes : - , - jwant of a more liberal education. Time 
their right minds, and free from all intoxica- ; 
' . ™.° strengthened the bonds which united them ; 
tion, mental or physical. This truth may be| 


™ ® . 
. J. G. Bevan soon admitted Allen to a share in 
illastrated in the case of the man who was|)*.)’. ae ; 
Ss i 5 5s it «< } 
~,,,| his business,.and ultimately gave up the whole 
possessed of an unclean spirit, (see Mark 5th| . , ‘ : 
chapter.) It appears while he was so po of itto Allen and Luke Howard. It was well 
ter. c S ; , ras 8-| . . . 
I PI . PS"! established and lucrative. Allen’s acquirements 
sessed he was full of excitement; he was af-| ' / ; ws 5 
ai bss ot a |gave it more extensive usefulness, and it repaid 
flicted with intemperance in its most aggra-|?. . -s at Coch ; 
. 55° |bim with considerable wealth. Such is an out- 
vated forms, he was always night and day in),. spe ae . 
. er. : anal line of his lifeas a tradesman, It was service- 
the mountains and in the tombs, crying and! , :: : ; 
il ACAD willl ‘atin ne tian deel btiid able and creditable; but the praise which 
itting himself with stones; 1 d\ a : owe 
Cons belongs to it is but a small item in his history. 


him (securely) either wiih fetters or with) q;,- , : 
A y) . | Whilst working his way up to commercial 
chains, no man (as man) could tame him; it}. 


‘importance, he was strenuously educating him- 
would seem that he had no ears to hear; he P : : PB 


was destitute of mental perception with refer- 


ence to his own unhappy state. 


But when He who had the power said, 


“Come out of the man thou unclean spirit,”’ he 


iself for higher efforts. We find him studying 


|Society, and afterwards of the London Geo- 
logical Society, During all this time he 
‘retained his early passion for astronomy ; and 
‘erected an observatory on his residence at 
\Stoke Newington, where, at the close of many 
'a weary day, his toils were forgotten in the 
‘details of this delightful science. These occu- 
pations led him to prepare, “for his own 
|amusement, tables of the right ascension and 
ideclination of the stars from the first to the 
‘fourth magnitude, with the places of some of 
‘the most interesting double stars.” They were 
ifound so useful, that he was induced to publish 
‘them in 1815, under the title of * A Companion 
‘to the Transit Instrument,” the variations in 
‘right ascension and declination being given to 


|tary initiation into the first rudiments of learning,|the end of 1814. From these facts, we may 
|he was transferred from a boarding-school to|acquire a notion of his industry as a man of 


j ° 
i science. 


©/cenets, ribbons and gown pieces, had no charm} But Allen is principally known in another 
ifor the would-be chemist and astronomer. A| 


character, and one more nearly connected with 
our present purpose—that of a philanthropist. 
The great cause of the abolition of the slave- 
trade was the first which called him forth; 
and ardently and laboriously did he exert him- 
self in its behalf. He was a member, although 
not an original one, of Clarkson’s committee ; 
the two were scon bosoff'friends, Allen’s house 
became Clarksén’s London home, and they 
worked together. The scarcity of provisions 
at the close of the last century directed Allen’s 
attention to the condition of the poor, especially 
in the neighborhood of Spitalfields. In con- 
junction with William Phillips, Allen called a 
meeting at the house of another Friend. 
| Twenty persons attended ; and thus was insti- 
tuted the first society for providing soup and 
other cheap food in a time of distress. The 
machinery seems to have been principally set- 
tled by Allen, who wisely sought to unite with 
the sale of food the visiting the poor at their 
own homes; but he was outvoted. In 1807, 
Allen assisted in the formation of the institution 
for promoting the civilization of Africa. He 











| Latin, French, German, drawing, short-hand,| was one of its first directors, and devoted to it a 
| botany, and various branches of mathematics; large portion of his time. In the year follow- 
sometimes under masters, sometimes alone.jing, he joined the little band, who met at Mr. 


ledge of medicine and surgery. He was an 


\as’s hospitals, he acquired a competent know- 


active member of several medical societies, and 
jtook a leading part in the institution and man- 


: "| By entering asa pupil at Guy’s and St. Thom-| Basil Montagu’s chambers at Lincoln’s Inn, to 
was soon set free from his legion of tormentors,|_4 *" g pepe. ) Basil Montag " 


and they, having leave of Jesus, entered the 
swine. To this nature they more properly be- 
longed than to the man. And now whenthe all’ 
powerful word of Christ had banished the an- 


\found a society for the mitigation of capital 
| punishments; and he exerted himself on several 
loccasions to obtain remissions of the cruel 
sentences, then but too common. In one 








ib ‘ 9 ia cal |agementofthe London Pharmaceutical Society,| instance, he mentions his having been success- 
clean spirit out of him, we find him sitting and| . + 3] : : Pe end Inclis.” 
> ee . ak 96 ° of which he was president up to his death, and| ful through the intervention of « Friend Inglis, 
‘€slothed and in his right mind. - Neat a a ; re ‘ 
of the Askesian Society, an association for|a disguise, in which those who know him, will 
All, doubtless, who walk by the same rule} : 22 as ~s : 
, é; : |mutual improvement in philosophical studieg,|not fail to recognize the honorable member for 
and mind the same thing, will realize the same} . ; . okie : 
: .. . |Which met at his house in Plough Court./the university of Oxford. In 1810, Allen 
happy results: all who are afflicted with in-| Bog : . eet ee vibe ae she ‘eg 
ie efore this last society, he first began to lecture) instituted a periodical publication, called “ The 
temperance, physical or mental, will be favored Sata 4d euncsneiiat dhiieiedk ph: ere ded to stiraviate th . 
‘th the inestimable inheritance of a “ richt| UP" Chemistry and experimental philosop y-| Philanthropist, intended to stimulate the active 
ee ” A Fr = In 1802, on the solicitation of Dr. Babington| benevolence of the public, by pointing out to 
rs TEND. and Astley Cooper, he undertook the office ofjnew beginners the right way of doing good, 
lecturer apon these subjects at Guy’s Hospital,| He wrote several papers in it. In 1812, the 
Though men complain of the shortness of|and continued to hold it for five-and-twenty! general distress led not only to the reorgani- 


life, they live as if they were never to die. years, He delivered, also, several courses of zation of the Spitalfield Association, but to the 
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formation of a general society for the relief of| pect of benefitting mankind, lacked his support were kindly and just criticism. It would be 
the laboring and manufacturing poor. ‘I'o both|—and through him the support of the Society like living between the glasses of a microscope. 
of these bodies Allen was a guiding spirit, visit-| of Friends. At his back there always followed | But these self-elected judges, like their proto- 
ing applicants for relief at their homes, digest-|the Foxes, Phillipses, Gurneys, Howards, Frys,|types, are very apt to have the persons they 
ing the information contained in the multifarious | Barclays, and other well known Quaker names; judge brought before them in the guise of 
correspondence of the general society ; cram-|whose numbers made Allen's own character culprits. 

ming royal dukes for speeches, at public meet-|and resources only a portion of the aid which} One of the most provoking forms of criticism 
ings: and ever ready—not merely to assist | flowed on his accession to any cause. It is|above alluded to, is that which may be called 
heart, hand, and purse in raising the starving|too much to say ex wno disce omnes: but it is|criticism over the shoudler, ‘Had I been con- 
poor over their temporary difficulties by|only justice to conclude, from the support they|sulted” —“Had you listened to me”—But 
temporary aid, but—to devote day and night to|rendered him, that the spirit of Allen so far,you always will”—and such short scraps of 
the acquisition of that intimate acquaintance animated even the mass, as to become the no-|sentences, may remind many of us of dissert- 


with their ordinary state, on the bettering of | ble characteristic of the society at large. | ations which we have suffered and inflicted, 
which their permanent welfare must depend. | To be Continued. jand of which we cannot call to mind any 
Inthe same year, he took an active share in| eid+<trdi | soothing effect. 

the erection and management of the London| THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS, Another rule is, not to let familiarity swallow 


Auxiliary Bible Society, and the year afterwards| In the first place, if people are to live happily |"P all courtesy. Many of us have a habit of 
in the formation of another for the same object together, they must not fancy, because they|S#ying to those with whom we live such things 
in the north-east of London, and also of ajare thrown together now, that all their lives|®% We Say about strangers behind their backs. 
Friends’ Tract Society. In 1815, two societies,|have been exactly similar up to the present There is no place, however, where real polite- 
one for the diflusion of Christian sentiments |time, that they started exactly alike, and that/"ess is of more value than where we mostly 
on the subject of war, the other for the repres-|they are to be for the future of the same mind, | think it would be superfluous. You may say 
sion and reformation of the bands of youthful|A thorough conviction of the difference of men more truth, or rather speak out more plainly, 
thieves who then abounded in the metropolis,|is the great thing to be assured of in social ‘© your associates, but not less courteously 
appear prominently among his most anxious | knowledge; it is to life what Newton’s law is|than you do to strangers. 
thoughts. After that time he is to be traced in|to astronomy. Sometimes men have a know-| Again we must not expect more from the 
savings banks, friendly societies, and, above all,|ledge of it with regard to the world in general: Society of our friends and companions than it 
district visiting societies ; by the general estab-|they do not expect the outer world to agree|¢an give; and especially must not expect 
lishment of which the actual condition of the| with them in all points, but are vexed at not| contrary things. It is somewhat arrogant to 
poor would, he thought, be readily ascertained, | being able to drive their own tastes and opinions |‘@!k of travelling over other minds (mind being, 
while from the pains taken in the inquiries|into those they live with. Diversities distress for what we know, infinite;) but still we 
they would also be made sensible that they|them. They will not see that there are many become familiar with the upper views, tastes, 
were really cared for, and be effectually en-|forms of virtue and wisdom. Yet we might|29d tempers of our associates; and it is hardly 
couraged to cooperate for their own improve- as well say, “Why all these stars; why this in man to estimate justly what is familiar to 
ment. But the question, which occupied the|diflerence; why not all one star ?”’ jhim. In traveling along at night, as Hazlit 
greatest share of his attention, from the year} Many of the rules for people living together|S@ys, We catch a glimpse into cheerful-looking 
1808 up to his death, was the Lancasterian|in peace follow from the above. For instance,| rooms, with light blazing in them, and we 
system of education, which ultimately led to|not to interfere unreasonably with others, not Conclude, involuntarily, how happy the inmates 
the British and Foreign School Society. A vol-|to ridicule their tastes, not to question and re-|™ust be. Yet there is heaven and hell in 
ume would scarcely suffice to detail the trou-| question their resolves, not to indulge in per- those rooms; the same heaven and hel! that we 
bles in which he himself and several of his|petual comment on their proceedings, and to have known in others—Friends in Council, 
friends became involved by their general in- delight in their having other pursuits than ours, | 
terference in the affairs at Lancaster ; but no are all based upon a thorough perception of the| 
difficulty could withstand the energy and simple fact that they are not we. INTERESTING PHENOMENON. 
steadiness of Allen. He continued treasurerof| Another rule for living happily with others} At the gas works now in course of con- 
the School Society from its institution to his|is, to avoid having stock subjects of disputation.| struction at Buffalo, there occurred, a few days 
death, and lived to transplant its principles into |It mostly happens, when people live much|since, in the construction of a well, a circum- 
most of the countries of Europe. Another was/together, that they come to have a certain set|/stance worthy of observation. After having 
that of Robert Owen, of Lanark. In 1813, be- topics, round which, from frequent dispute, | penetrated some twenty-five feet from the 
fore the peculiar opinionsof Robert Owen were there is such a growth of angry words, mor-|surface, the laborers came upon rock. This 
developed, perhaps we ought to say declared, |tified vanity, and the like, that the original|is the coniferous rock of Eaton, and the upper 
he united with Owen, Joseph Fox, Alderman | subject of difference becomes a standing sub-| limestone of the Helderberg series of our state 
Gibbs, and Mr. John Walker, in the purchase |ject for quarrel; and there is a tendency in all | geologists, which underlies our city, and alarge 
of the Lanark Mills. It was a partnership, in| minor disputes to drift down to it. r portion of Lake Erie, adjacent. At about 
entering into which Allen had no other motive| Again, if people wish to live wel! together, one-fourth of a mile from the point in question, 
than a wish to support what appeared to him | they must not hold too much to logic, and,an artesian well had recently been carried 
to promise well for the comfort and welfare of suppose that everything is to be settled by|down through this and its associate rocks, 
a large body of work-people, but it occasioned sufficient reason. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly about one hundred feet, before water was ob- 
him great anxiety. General opinion soon fixed | with regard to married people, when he said,tained, and then, although the supply is 
upon Owen the charge of converting Lanark |“ Wretched would be the pair above all names abundant, it isso charged with sulphuretted hy- 
into a “manufactory of infidels.” Nothing|of wretchedness, who should be doomed to|drogen gas as to be offensive and useless. Such 
could possibly be more abhorrent to the mind | adjust by reason, every morning, allthe minute|water, for the purpose of the gas company, 
and views of Allen. He investigated the sub-| details of adomestic day.” Butthe application| would be particularly worthless, as they require 
ject upon the spol, addressed the people clear-| should be much more general than he made it.|the best of water for washing their gas, and ab- 
ly and forcibly in opposition to Owen’s views,|There is no time for such reasonings, andjsorbing from it this identical fetid odor. There 
insisted upon an open recognition of Chris- nothing that is worth them. And when we/remained, however, no alternative but to pene- 
tianity in the appointment of a schoolmaster|recollect how two lawyers, or two politicians,|trate the rock, and risk the result. The well 
and the adoption of a certain system of educa-}can go on contending, and that there is no end| was accordingly bricked up to the surface, and 
tion ; and, finally, when he found all his efforts|of one-sided reasoning on any subject, we the boring,of the rock commenced. Having 
unavailing, he dissolved the partnership and | shall not be sure that such contention is the| penetrated it twenty-five inches, the drill fell 
withdrew. |best mode for arriving at truth; but certainly it|into a cavity in the rock, and on being with- 
Many other benevolent designs were indebt-| is not the way to arrive at good temper. i\drawn, was followed by a jet of water, which 
ed to Allen for invaluable assistance; but those| If you would be loved as a companion, continued to flow until it had filled the well to 
which we have mentioned are sufficient to;avoid unnecessary criticism upon those with the level of the lake—which makes the water 
show that his life may in truth be tarned to as| whom you live. The number of people who in the well abouttwenty feetdeep. Subsequent 
an index of the philanthropy of the age. No have taken out judges’ patents for themselves| observations have shown that the supply foun- 
scheme, by whomsoever started, if it were but|is very large in any society. Now, it would tain, in this case,is Lake Erie; for when the 
founded upon liberal and unseetarian princi-}be hard for a man to live with another who! waters of the lake rise or fall, by the action of 
ples, and could be shown to hold out a pros-| was always criticising his actions, even if it the wind, the water in this well invariably con- 
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forms to all such changes of level. This, like|that “fanatical, turbulent Quakerism received |for which so fnany of them suffered and died 
all sedimentary rocks, is, of course, stratified;| i+, death blow.’—This was about the ceed not mere fanatical notions, or ideal ex- 
Bt ne sicces Gdns or joni 1695, half a century after the establishment of|travagancies; they were living and substantial 
and it is howe one of these passages, extending|the Society, since which he considers that the|truths, the preaching of whieh produced a 
from beneath the lake to the point reached by|genius” of their community has gradually| powerful impression upon the age in which 
the drill, that this, to the company, invaluable changed. “At the first, afterthe secular ountien lived, and which have ever since exer- 
Eons we ake de conden, eer ora had been withdrawn,” says the reviewer, “they|cised an influence upon mankind. ‘The doc- 
shales their operations as they did, directly | wasted, for a space, a good deal of valuable trine of immediate divine revelation, so boldly 
over the fissure, has resulted in incalcuable ad-|time and temper in polemics,” after this, they | announced by these worthy champions of truth, 


vantages to them; while, to the investigator of! began to see the value of human learning, and |struck at the root of the popular theology, and 
Re tree hatte idee cf artis Baroda ina “calm scholar-like de-|of the religious hierarchies of the church, and 
that law which governs the production of springs Penge ea a ee & naranependerccbbemmtins 
and fountains. —Buffalo Com. Ado. fence of their peculiarities.” introduced a new order of religious profes- 
———-—~ ———_——_—— ——— | Penn and Barclay are considered “to have) sors. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |civilized the Quaker faith,” refining some of} Growing out of it were the various testimo- 
ooooooaeaeSeseeSseS660—=—™—™—@qomnaS9090—Oas— the gross notions entertained at the beginning, nies of the Society against war, priestcraft, 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1848. |and putting the most Christian gloss upon|slavery, oaths, the observance of holy days, 
wth ae Si ph een them that they could. &c., and by an obedience to it they were ena- 
This process of refinement has, in the opi-|bled to take a conspicuous part in many of 
quence of the resignation of the Principal |nion of the writer, been gradually going on,}those works of practical righteousness and 
of the male department of Friends’ Central| uni} “their advances towards Christianity are,| philanthropy which have marked the history 


School, that situation will be vacant at the by this time, generally allowed to be of the|of modern times. 
close of the present term. The following| most substantial kind.” 


Friends have been appointed by the joint com- 











We are requested to state that in conse- 


These latter are amongst the fruits of Qua- 
They are now distinguished for active be-|kerism, but are not to be considered as eonsti- 
mittee of the monthly meetings of this city|nevolence, and for frankly acting upon the|tuting its essence. 
to receive applications for the situation. principles they possess, and for adherence) It has a higher aim than benefitting the 
John D. Griscom, 217 Arch st., Phila. to the great principle of “going about doing| temporal condition of mankind, however ex- 
Sarah S. Tyson, 101 New st., " good;” being devoted to the support and injcellent such a work is. Its faithful expo- 
Henry T. Child, 127} Arch st, “ some instances to the working out, of the great! nents and disciples have always aimed to hold 
Tacy R. Pancoast, 10th st., 1 door bl. Coatesst. principles of practical philanthropy. up the spirituality and vitality of religion as 
John J. White, 406 Arch st. From this course of reasoning it is inferred,| distinguished from the forms, ceremonies, 
Tabitha Turpenny, N. E. corner 10th and|that the heresies and extravagance which dis-|creeds and opinions which pass current for it. 
Spruce streets. tinguished the early history of Quakerism,|They have endeavoured to manifest by purity 
See and which were adrcitly concealed in the|of life and conversation, and by works of right- 
“ Mopern Quaxerrsm.”—In a late number of | learned productions of Penn and Barclay, have|eousness,.that religion did not consist in 
the Edinburg Review, one of the most popu-|passed away ; and that the Society has now/|a belief in certain ritualsand in the fulfilment 
lar periodicals of Great Britain, will be found|returned to the true Orthodox faith, merely'of outward ordinances; but in a humble de- 
an interesting article with the above title. {retaining certain peculiarities of dress and ad-| pendence upon the leadings of a spiritual 
The object of the writer appears to be toin-|dress, &c., and other formal matters, which| Guide, the “ Grace of God which is given to 
troduce to the notice of his readers some ac-|needlessly separate them from the mass of|every man to profit withal.” 
count of the lives of William Allen and Eliza-|their Christian brethren. They were the first Society who set up the 
beth Fry, whom he considers fair representa-| Upon this point the writer remarks: “Their| great doctrine of the Light of Christ within 
tives of “modern Quakerism.” \discipline magnifies the importance of exter-|as paramount to the teachings of men, or to 
The historical sketch of these individuals| nals,” their“minor testimonies” which are now|the authority of books; who called people 
contained in the article, we have transferred to|no longer needed as protections, operate as|away from a dependence on the letter of Scrip- 
our columns, under a belief that our readers|clogs, and obstacles and snares. Upon these/ture, or a mere outward confession of the doc- 
will find it an interesting biography of these! subjeets, neither the warnings nor the experi-|trine of human depravity, the trinity, atone- 
individuals. Veen of Elizabeth Fry, should be disregarded.| ment, and other theological tenets, which are 
We wish, however, to make a few com-|On the one hand, she has commemorated|considered by the high professors of religion 
ments upon the other portions of the essay,|many moments of unnecessary suffering, which|as tests of Christian faith, to an inward ac- 
which appear to us deserving of notice. she might well have spared herself, arising|quaintance with the witness nigh in the ‘heart 
The writer presents a vivid picture of the|out of the passing over of so many/and in the mouth,’ to the vital principles of 
early rise of the Society of Friends, and of the) members of her family into the Church| religion. 
persecutions which they underwent from the|of England; on the other, she found her own| It was for this they were denounced as 
dignitaries of Church and State, and lays no|“ spiritual borders” widely extended by her|Deists and Infidels; and for their unwavering 
little stress upon the enthusiasm and extrava-| more general religious associations, and she has| adherence to it their names were cast out as 
gance which marked the career of a few of the/left it as her recorded opinion, that “ nothing|evil by the theologians and school-men. 
early converts. was so likely to cause the Society of Friends} It is lamentably true that a large number 
He appears to consider that there was/to remain a living and spiritual body, as its|bearing the name of Friends, who may be 
much wildness and fanaticism in George|being willing to stand open to improvement.”| viewed as the representatives of ‘ Modern 
Fox, and others who are deemed at this} We think the author of Modern Quakerism| Quakerism,” have departed from this pure and 
day, as amongst the first of the fathers {has failed to appreciate the true position of|simple faith of the Fathers, and have become 
of the Society ; and it was not until the|Friends, and the important events connected] identified with the mere popular views of re- 
abrogation of the penal laws against them,|with their early rise. The great principles|ligion which are considered sound and or- 
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influence of wealth and u-| hei ications to our »| Paris, Friday—The struggle has commenced in 

thodox. The influe ‘ pop T ae several applica " : Yearly Paris. "The troops of the line and the National Guards 

larity has dimmed the ancient lustre of the Meeting have awakened a feeling of investi-|are fighting with the people. ‘There has already been 

Society ; and reduced the number of pure and gation with regard to their situation, that 1/*" or sacrifice of life. Everything is in great confu- 

" ri - | Sion. 

fearless testimony-bearers; but still we are not think must result to the mutual advantage of} London, half past 1 o’clock—We have received no- 

disposed to admit that the Society is gradu-|themselves, and all those who visit them |e Ce of the riots. mail from Paris to-day in conse- 

ally merging into the Charch, and that it is/ under right concern. Paris, Friday, 5 o’clock P. M—It is just reported 

. . . . +s that the Executive Government have resigned, and that 

now only separated from it by a few external! I believe there is no disposition prevalent|,. Cavaignac has been placed at the head of the 

forms of minor importance. We believe there|to pursue any course independent of the|armed fortes and has declared Paris in a state of siege. 

. . : At this, the last moment, we can only say that the 

are yet a large number who are disposed tojadvice and consent of the Yearly Meeting,|....3) expresses from Paris for the London journnals 

adhere to ancient land-marks, and truly tojand that their chief desire is to continue a de-|have not arrived, and all we can obtain from the best 

h call d ‘ ‘ f th d : d sacinl hich sources, is a repetition of the statement, that all com- 
represent the principles and testimonies of the| pendence upon that inward principle which) munication is intercepted as in February last. 


Society of Friends as originally promulgated. they have heretofore known to be their only} T ae en that a conflict of a severe nature, 
is actua oing on. 


, an br Since the above was written tle steamer Niagara bas 
“Fisninc Creex.”’—Having attended the} After leaving Fishing Creek I visited Sha-| arrived with later news. The conflict in Paris raged for 


recent Half Year’s Meeting, bearing this title, mokin, and on the following First-day attend-|four days, and resulted in the complete triumph of the 
I thought some slight account of it, andjed the meeting of that name. The house is Government. The loss is stated to be from eight to ten 
° 3 ws : : 7 thousand men. The Archbishop of Paris and several 
Friends in that section of country, might be/situated on the verge of a forest. It was @| .ncrais are said to have been killed; the former while 
acceptable to the readers of the Intelligencer. |lovely morning, and the great beauty of the endeavouring to act as mediator was shot by the mob, 
The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was|scene was calculated to fill the mind with as-| Governor Shunk has written an affecting letter to the 
held on 4th day, the 21st nitimo, and that|pirations for communion of spirit with the au- ae of pn tctoe mslgsing rn a 
. . . sickness and the expectation o approaching eal are 
for the general concerns of Society, on 5th|thor of its being. sho tennsnin Bnidenigde thi titlente. 
day, followed by a Youth’s Meeting, on 6th} Long will it be ere the lovely scenery of 
day morning. I was present at the two latter.|this mountain region, and the unaffected kind- 
They were large, and of an interesting andjness of its inhabitants, be erased from my 


—- sure and steadfast support. 


Sometuine SincuLar—Overflowing Wells.— A cor- 
respondent of a Wisconsin paper, writing from Waukau, 
lin that State, makes the following statement :— 
There are three wells near this place, discharging 





encouraging character. William Underwood| memory. W. | fine little rivulets from their surface. They measure 
- 23,30, and 54 feet in depth—soil, red marl.—You will 
from Centre, and Mary Hart from Darby, arr hardly believe me when I tell you these wells dis- 


in attendance. with minutes from their . \charge double the amount when the wind is south, that 
prasccaigetie ~ We commence in the present number a0 they do when the wind is north; still, the whole neigh- 


respective Monthly Meetings, with others from |account of Friends in France, which has been |bourhood will testify to the fact—The water in other 
a distance, drawn together by a desire to|kindly furnished by one well known in this|y"c's aabiacen ean the mth “T boob wat ae 
mingle with Friends in their religious exer- city, who has a birth-right at Congenies, |ficiently examined the subject to solve the mystery; 

: igi but, as Rush Lake is within three miles, and on high 
cises. and who has recently made a visit to the), 


, : : round, it is probably the source from which the wells 
The house is commodious, having been place of his nativity. 


are supplied, and a south wind driving upon the coarse 


; \ ° . k . .  }sands of the beach, increases the discharge of water 
lately rebuilt of brick, and occupies a plea-} The account which he furnishes of this in-|through the sand into channels which find vent in these 





sant situation. teresting Company of Friends is more cir-|¥¢!ls- 
It is surrounded by @ settlement of Friends, |cumstantial and descriptive than any we have 3 
and the fertility of the soil denotes the thrift|ever met with, while his description of the FLYING MACHINES. 
and industry of its occupants. scenery and other remarkable objects in the| If the desire to fly conveyed the presumption 


The country is rolling, and the hill sides | country through which he passed, increasee|**™ man was ever destined for its enjoyment, 


and vallies present a beautiful appearance, | 


it can only be said to be very lamentable that 
7 7 : : this long-deferred faculty has yetto be realised. 
clothed with their native forest, interspersed 
with clearings teeming in abundance. 


But that it is the fascinating occupation of some 

ingenious minds to draw plans and devise ma- 

I regret that 1am not sufficiently familiar Items of Intelligence. chines for this end, the press has never long 

; : : ; ~ suffered us to doubt. A modest, and fora 
sketch of it, but hope this may meet the eye telligence one week later from Europe. Excitement, vic- taking the name of Dedalus Britanicus, is one 


of some of its residents who may be willing) 'e"¢e and instability still seem to pervade that part of/ of the most recent of such records, and has, by 
on din: oni inne Getiinetieiacelh aida of the world. We cull the following from daily news- its appearance, suggested the cursory considera- 
a ane tion we propose to bestow upon this subject. 
Fraxce.—Paris is still agitated, the last accounts say, We conceive, however, that there is alegitimate 
These Friends in connection with those of | with the greatest excitement. Barricades were erected | distinction to be recognised between the arts of 
Contes Quarterly Meeting, to wheas they seem |'* the streets, and acollision between the populace and flying and floating in the air. The distinction 
. 7 the military is represented as almost inevitable. The| is such as prevails between a rudderless, oarless, 
bound by ties of unusual sympathy, certainly resignation of Prince Louis Napoleon has somewhat al-|sailless boat, at the mercy of the billow on 
present to the mind concerned for the pro-|layed the excitement on his account; but his preten-| which it reposes, and a steamer full of volimo- 
gress of truth a very interesting and impor- pi an cen be — =“ Poe tary payee. So heres noone eae rage, | 
. . a or the Fresidency had already appeared, viz: acertain distance into the sky, an 

oe a aay ye = ianellignst De Lamartine, Thiers, Louie Napoleon Sicmagerte Mer wy ene wherever the wind ened 
and simple minded people, possessing a love Of |ragt, Cavaignac and Caussidere. aérial navigation, are very dissimilar things. 
truth, and anxious to retain their simplicity) During « revolutionary movement in the city of|The one we have attained to; but it is, to say 
of character, and preserving their children te yr a me we wae have re- = a of my ' a aos a thing 
eae ° __| tin tom the town, and to have bom it until it}whether we shail ever be permitted to accom- 

from the injurious influences of the world Was reduced toa heap of ashes! The slaughter is said|plish the other. 
The younger class constitute a large portion) 1, have been fearfal. It is needless, in the present advanced state 
of their numbers, and if they are favored to) Oye Day Larer rrow Evrore.—The telegrapic de-|0f information, to go into any account of the 
rear their children in the “ nurture and admo-|spatch to the New York Courier and Enquirer, on the origin orhistory of balloons. By the ingenuity 


ss day of the sailing of the steamer, furnishes the follow-|of Mr. Green and others, the balloon has appa- 
” ‘ . « ’ 
nition of the Lord,” must eventually exert ling highly important news :— rently attained. perfection. but. ofter all, it is 


: London, Saturday—12 o’clock, M. June 24.—The : . 
powerful influence for good upon those around following important intelligence from France is from|°thing more than a toy—a machine helpless 


them. the second edition of the Morning Chronicle : in the midst of the atmosphere. Unlike the 


the interest of the narrative. 








narrative of much interest. 
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| 
ship at sea, it has nothing against which sails|crescenting. Let our readers imagine the| about it was the plan for ascending or descen- 
or rudder can be made to set. Theorising men|strides of a giant pair of compasses, in halfjding. ‘The machine being built on the model 
of science, however, are not satisfied, and new circles, across a country, and they will form! of a fish, was long and sharp-pointed; under- 
contrivances to guide the machine have been|some idea of the plan proposed under this neath it was a weight, which was movable 
attempted. One of these consists of a sail/head. Two balloons were requisite also in|from end to end by a series of ropes and 
placed horizontally, or vertically, in connection this case: under the car of one was a long pole, | pulleys. When it was desirable to ascend, 
witha proper sustaining apparatus attached to/ with a couple of planes of canvass projecting |the weight was pulled down to the tail; this 
the car. Mr. Edgeworth first proposed the use|downwards from it. ‘The other balloon was to|}made it heavier, and consequently the prow 
of this resisting surface to the Royal Irish|be made stationary, a brisk breeze was to | rose up. Ifthe machine would fly now, it 
Academy in 1795, but it was principally for|blow, and the balloon with the pole-planes to; would take an upward course. But if the 
facilitating the ascent and descent of the ma-|be hauled across the current. Thus it would |desire was to descend, the weight was hauled 
chine. A Mr. Evans appears to haveconceived|be made to describe a great semicircle—and | down to the fore part, and it followed, of course, 
the first successful method of directing the|in this way we were to fly across England !)that the direction would be downwards. The 
flight of the machine. Using a small ‘ Mont-| Wings and oars filled with gas were also tried; balloon was of a long fish-like figure, by which 
golfier’ balloon, he suspended a large oblique|but this proved a vanity likewise. It was|it was hoped that the tendency to rotation 
surface beneath it. When the balloon ascended, |then thought that these erratic machines—|would be destroyed. The machine was con- 
it ascended in the direction toward which the|balloons—might be made available for the/structed in France, and it is said that Marshal 
upper edge of the oblique surface looked, and purposes of traffic by means of ‘balloon ways.’| Ney, who took the deepest interest in its con- 
descended again to the point to which the/This contrivance was by fixing a number ofjstruction, spent as much as 100,006 franks 
lower edge was directed. ‘Thus a sort of aérial | posts, like the posts of our electric telegraphs,j)upon it. It was launched, it floated, with 
tacking was attained. ‘The course which a|from one town to another; a long rope was/|feeble powers it flew, but it would turn on one 
balloon thus fitted would take in its ascent,/sustuined by these in a spring catch, which ran|side. All the ingenuities were in vain; and 
might be described thus /;then when itattained through a ring in the bottom ofthe car. Thus|after a long struggle of patience, talent, hope, 
the highest point, the edge of the plane would|the balloon was guided—that is, was to be and money against the difficulties of the 
be reversed, and the balloon would descend | guided—from place to place. jsubject, it was thrown aside in despair. 
thus \.; or the whole course . Itwas; Passing these fanciful contrivances, we may To be Continued 
proposed that two balloons should be used—a|advert to one which, though discovered long onside 
Montgolficr below, and a hydrogen a consider-| since by Baldwin, still keeps its place in aérial ile L.A Ww OF KTCran 
able height above. Biot remarked, this was navigation. This Is the invention of kedging. Se roe rr 
placing a furnace underneath a powder maga-| Probably it derived its origin, as well as name,| Harriet Martineau, in her works on America, 
zine. It was manifest that aérial voyaging, if|from the artifice common in navigating a vessel|gives several delightful illustrations of this 
only to be accomplished by this means, had|down a stream—which is by carrying an|principle, which almost sound like oddities. 
little to recommend it to the philosopher, and janchor trailing under her bows; thus steerage-|She speaks of a Tunker, a kind of Baptist, 
none to the expeditious traveller. This idea,|way is gained on the vessel. My. Green, as a} whom she found in the enjoyment of consid- 
therefore, fell to the ground fora time. The/substitute, uses the long rope, called the|erable wealth, on a farm settlement near 
motive powers of the steam-engine were then ‘guide-rope.’ By allowing the end of this rope! Michigan city. ‘He had gone through life on 
thought of, and it was proposed to place a light/to trail on the ground, rotation of the maehine/|non-resistance principle; and it was animating 
engine in the car, which should actuate a pairjis prevented, its course is retarded, and a/to learn how well it had served him—as every 
of vanes on either side. But the weight of guiding power is to some extent established.) high exercise of faith does serve every one 
engines, fuel, water, and the necessary attend-|It is to be remembered, however, that the rope,, who has strength and simplicity of heart to 
ants, has hitherto been an insurmountable diffi-| when long, is of itself a great addition to the|commit himself toit. It was animating to learn 
culty. The lightest marine engine on the weightofthe machine. To meetthis objection,’not only his own consistency, but the force of 
condensing principle, cannot be made under at\a tapering rope has been proposed, the thickest; his moral power over others; how the careless 
least twelve or thirteen hundredweight per|end being attached to the car. The rope thus) had been won jo thoughtfulness of his interests, 
horse-power. Many ingenious plans were de-|acts also in some measure as a regulator of the and the criminal to respect of his rights. He 
vised for reducing the weight of the steam-en-|height of the machine. If it has a tendency|seemed to have unconsciously secured the 
gine. Mr. Gurney invented some engines, to descend, more rope is thereby supported on| promise and the frait of the life that now is, 
which, with their fuel for one hour, did not the ground, and the balloon becomes more! more effectually than many who think !ess of 
weigh more than 300 pounds per horse-power. buvyant; if it rises, it has to carry more rope. that which isto come. Jt was done, he said, 
Sir George Cayley, an accurate mathematician | A dangerous accident sometimes occurs from by always supposing that the good was in men.’ 
and a sound philosopher, clung with invincible|the end of the rope lashing round trees and/In her notice of the relation between mistresses 
tenacity to the steam-propulsion idea, and pro- houses; this has been remedied by fastening a) and servants in America, Miss Martineau states 
posed the use of a balloon made of Mackintosh’s long rattan cane to the extremity. After all,|that much of what English people have to 
India-rubber cloth, filling it with steam, and at}even the guide-rope, the simplest and best of complain of in that country in respect of 
the same time propelling the car by a steam- these plans, is of very limited application on | servants, arises from their imperious and ex- 
engine beneath. He concludes by expressing land. At sea, possibly, it might prove ofj|acting habits, irreconcilable as these are with 
his belief that Dr. Darwin’s lines, so often value. Altogether, we cannot for ourselves) the natural rights of their fellow-creatures. 
quoted, and in our day in part so strikingly look to the guide-rope for much _ practical) Where servants are treated upon a principle of 
fulfilled, should yet receive their fulfilment in benefit beyond its preventing rotation, ‘The|justice and kindness, they live on agreeable 
the regions of air: 2 success of aéronauts in the air alone having/terms with their employers, often for many 
€Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam! afar |proved so limited, many plans have been|years. But even slaves may be made more 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; | suggested for a union of aéro and hydro-nautics,| useful as well as more agreeable companions, 
Or on wide-waving wings expanded bear =| and several hybrid machines were constructed. when treated in such a way as to call forth their 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. In some of these the steam-engine was placed better feelings. ‘A kind-hearted gentleman in 
The steam-engine being thus apparently a/in a boat, which dragged the balloon after it.|the south, finding that the laws of his state pre- 
hopeless drag, our aéronautic genii returned to! We are at a loss to discover any superiority cluded his teaching his legacy of slaves accor- 
balloon-maneuvering. A Dr. Macsweeny of over an ordinary steam-vessel in this whimsy.|ding to the usual methods of education, be- 
Cork has written a pamphlet, in which heenters} Perceiving the futility of these schemes,|thought himself atlength ofthe moral training 
into a description of the aéro-tactics ; and there|some ingenious men first conceived the idea of|of task work. It succeeded admirably. His 
are several curious modes of balloon progres- forming a machine after the principle of a fish! | negroes soon began to work as slaves are never, 
sion described by this sanguine gentleman./They perceived the fallacy of comparing ajunder any other arrangement, seen to work. 
One method of navigation is called balloon-| balloon to aship; and adopting a juster argu-|Their day’s task was finished by eleven 
warping. It requires two balloons, which) ment, determined to construct an aériel machine | o'clock. Next they began to care for one 
must be connected by a long rope ; and after|on this novel rule. Their machine was called|another: the strong began to help the weak; 
some perplexing fashion or other, it is stated|the aéronautic fish. It was first planned in| first husbands helped their wives ; then parents 
that the aéronauts can by this means wind or the year 1789: it contained many ingenious| helped their children; and at length the young 
warp one another along. Another equally |contrivances: water was used for ballast: it had|began to help the old. Here was seen the 
curious and whimsical, and, in our estimation, wings working with cranks, by which its flight| awakening of natural affections which had lain 
of about an equal feasibility, was called|wasto be secured. But the most curious idea|in a dark sleep.’ 
i 
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‘The vigor,’ says Harriet Martineau, else-|been at pains to introduce, are neglected and 

where, ‘which negroes show when their des-joverlooked. Sometimes prejudice starts up to 

tiny is fairly placed in their own hands, is|oppose the best designs of the philanthropic gen-| 
an answer to all arguments about their help-|tleman or lady ; and then they give up the muat-| 
lessness, drawn froin their dulness in astate of|ter in despair, or in disgust, and the ancient evils | 
bondage. A highly satisfactory experiment|are allowed to remain in full luxuriance. Nor| 
upon the will, judgment, and talents of a large|are they themselves always free from blame. | 
body of slaves was made afew years ago by a) They often come forward with their'suggestious| 
relative of Chief Justice Marshall. This gen-|in a manner that piques their poor neighbours, as| 
tleman and his family had attached their negroes|as implying that these persons have only to 
to them by a long course of judicious kindness.|listen and obey, The honest cottager doesnot} 
At length an estate at some distance wasjlike to be treated as if he were achild. The) 
left to the gentleman, and he saw, with much/common feelings of human nature must be | 
regret, it was his duty to leave the plantation | studied, ifwe would besuccessful in such efforts. | 
on which he was living. He could not bear| Christian Advocate. 

the idea of turning over his people to the tender 

mercies or unproved judgmentof a stranger ——pa 

overseer. He called his negroes together, METALLIC FIRE—PROOF PAINT. 


told them the case, and asked whether they on a, ; 

thought they could manage the estate them- This article is found on the lands of Mr. W. | 
selves. If they were willing to undertake the Blake, near Akron, Ohio, and is likely to} 
task they must choose an overseer from among |PTOve an invaluable discovery. It is being 
themselves, provide comfortably for their own extensively used in the West for steamboat | 
wants, and remit bim the sarplus of the profits. |ecks, for the first coating upon buildings, as| 
The negroes were full of grief at losing the;Cement for roofs and surfaces much exposed to} 
family, but willing to try what they could do. fire. Any work covered with this cement 
They had an election for overseer, and chose|Presents a smooth black surface and is sus-| 
the man their master would have pointed out; ceptible of the finest polish. In a few months 


decidedly the strongest head on the estate.|'t becomes equal in consistency to marble and| 


All being arranged, the master left them,|Pperfectly impervious to fire or water. So long| 
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THE DEAD SEA EXPEDITION. 


We have received intelligence from Constan- 
tinople, with journals to the date of March 4th, 
by which we are enabled togive to our readers 
some account of the expedition to the Dead 
Sea, which has created so much talk in nume- 
rous circles. It appears that the expedition 
arrived in the Dardanelles on the latter end of 
February; and on Saturday, the 29th, Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, accompanied by his officers, and 
the chief interpreter of the expedition, pro- 
ceeded to the Imperial Palace of Tiheragan, 
where he was presented to the Sultan. The 
Sultan received him with great kindness and 


‘attention, and asked a great many questions in 


relation to the expedition. Lieut. Lynch pre- 
sented the Sultan with several valuable Amer- 
ican works, two of them upon the North Amer- 
ican Indians, with some fine engravings of the 
chiefs, and also several volumes of the ‘ Na- 
tural History of New York,’ with numerous 
engravings. ‘The Sultan received them most 
graciously, and examined them a long time 
with great interest and satisfaction. Our ac- 
count further states that Lieutenant Lynch and 
those who accompanied him, were highly de- 
lighted with their reception. 

It was the intention of Lieutenant Lynch to 


set sail, without farther delay, for the Coast of 


Syria in order to prosecute the purposes of the 


with a parting charge to keep their festivals,|as the substance to which it is applied lasts, 80 expedition.—N. ¥. Herald. 


and take their appointed holidays asif he were long will the cement remain unimpaired. When 
present. After some time he rode over to see|taken from tbe earth. in its crude state, it very 
how all went on, choosing a festival day, that|nearly resembles indigo, and yields under the| 
he might meet them in their holiday gaity. He|knife like clay, but when exposed for a short) 
was surprised, on approaching, to hear no mer-|tine to the action of the atmosphere, it becomes | 
riment ; and onenteting his fields, he found|perfectly solidified like stone, or hard shale. | 
his ‘ force’ all hard at work. As they flocked|By analyzation it is found to consist of nearly 
round him, he enquired why they were not\equal parts of magnesia, alumina, and silex| 
making holiday. They told him thatthe crop mixed with lesser proportions of black oxide of | 
would suffer in its present state by the loss of|!ron, sulpburet of iron, lime and carbon. Mr.| 
aday, and that they had therefore put off|B. informs us that it is prepared for market by} 
their holiday ; which however they meant to|being first ground toa fine, soft powder, which| 
take by and by. Not many days after an ex-|is free from grit, sand or earthy particles. 
press arrived to inform the proprieter that) When used it is mixed in the usual manner} 
there was an insurrection on his estate. He ith linseed oil, and applied with a brush to 
would not believe it ; declared it impossible, as|the surface of whatever substance is to be| 
there was nobody to rise against: but the mes-|covered. Were this cement or paint applied 
senger who had been seut by a neighboring |t0 every roof not slated either in the city, town, | 
gentleman, was so confident of the facts, that|OT Country, as a sure protection from fire, its} 
the master gallopped with the utmost speed to| general use must reduce the price of insurance 
his plantation, arriving as night was coming |!" proportion, as the wood to which it Is ap- 
on. As he rode in, acry of joy arose from|Pplied will char underneath the coating, before 
his negroes, who pressed round to shake hands|the cement will become impaired. Wood,| 
with him.. They were in their holiday clothes,|}oTmamentally covered with this substance, | 
and had been singiug and dancing: they were|grained and polished, would be inistaken a 
only enjoying the deferred festival. The|beautifal Italian marble. Whether applied| 
neighbours, hearing the noise on a quiet work-|to shingles, boards canvas or paper, its effects) 
ing day, had jumped tothe conclusion thatit|ate the same, presenting a surface impervious | 
was an insurrection. ito fire and water. This paint when applied to| 

‘There is no catastrophe yet to this story. | floors, will answer equal to stone if sufficiently | 
When the proprietor related it, he said that no dried. It will become as hard as other paint) 
trouble had arisen; and that for‘some seasons|in about the same time, but still continues to| 
—ever since this estate had been wholly in|arden with age. A chemical combination| 
the hands of his negroes—it had been more pro-|Seems to take place between the oil and the| 
ductive than it ever was while he managed it; mineral substance, which soon deprives it of | 
himself.’ \its inflammable qualities, 

It is particularly striking to find the prin-| This discovery must be a most valuable im-| 
ciple thus exemplified in dealings with convicts| provement in all its various applications, par-| 
and slaves; for if there successful, it has|ticularly for furniture, coaches, railroad-cars,| 
surely a chance of being still more so amongst |and carriages, to which purposes it is peculiarly | 
classes less degraded. |adapted, and its cheapness will render it the| 

In the well meantefforts of the affluent|more sought after, as it can be furnished ready! 
classes to improve the condition of their!poorer | prepared at his manufactory, by Mr. B., at| 
neighbours, there is often an experience of dis- '$3 per hundred pounds. Hitherto he has| 
appointment, ‘from the littie effect which imme-'been unable to supply the demand for it, but is 
diately follows. They find, perhaps, the bad'now making extensive preparations which) 
habits kept up, notwithstanding all their exhor- will enable him to meet the wishesof the public. | 
tations ; or that arrangements which they have New York Farmer and Mechanic. 





a 
From the Christian Register. ° 


« THE WORD IS NIGH THEE.” 


Say not within thy dark and sorrowful heart, 
World-wearied One! Who shall ascend on high, 
To bring the joys that never can depart 

From the eternal sky? 
Oh dream not that thine eye thall ever see, 
In all the circuit of the visible Heaven, 
A resting place of sweet tranquillity, 

To life’s worn pilgrims given. 
And seek not thou, those depths, O roving mind, 
W here the pure fount of hidden knowledge springs 
As if the spirit there the charm might fiad 

To stay its restless wings. 
Not in the earth below, or Heaven above. 
In contemplation high, or love profound 
But ina faith‘ul life of holy love 

Shall peace be found. 


Tn midst of toils and tumults, wants and fears, 
In midst of doubtings dark and strivings wild, 
In patient weariness, in humble tears, 
Is born this gracious child. 
Lo ! ever nigh thee is the living word, 
The enduring law the never-failing guide ; 
Wander not wide or far, to find thy Lord— 
He walketh at thy side. 
eninge 
RELIGION. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
Like snow that falls where waters glide, 
Earth’s pleasures fade away ; 
They melt in time’s destroying tide, 
And cold are while they stay ! 
But joys that from Religion flow, 
Like stars that gild the night, 
Amidst the darkest gloom of woe, 
Smile forth with sweetest light. 


Religion’s Ray no clouds obscure, 
3ut o’er the Christian’s soul 

It sends its radianee calm and pure, 
Though tempests round it roll ; 

His heart may break with sorrow’s stroke, 
But to its latest thrill, 

Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 
Religion lights it still ! 
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POPULATION OF THE GRAVE, FREE PRODUCE STORE, 


From extensive calculations it seems that] eo DRY GOODS AND GROCERIEs- 
the average of human births per second, since aan eee ce it yh 
the birth of Christ to this time, is about 8 1-5; . . eee eee 


j L , - Calico, different widths and qualities—various styles. 
which gives about thirty-two thousand millions;| Furniture Prints, Satin Stripes. 


and, after deducting the present supposed pop-| Cap Crapes and Cap Lisse. 
ulation of the world (960,000,000) leaves the| “Scotch,” “Manchester,” and Domestic Ginghams. 
namber of thirty-one thousand and forty io and roe on Cotton Handkerchiefs 
“ae z : ambric and paper Muslins, assorted colours. 
en - mane gone spam, fo the ee Cotton Twilled Pantaloon Stuffs. Suspenders. 
giving death an the grave the victory over the} Canton and Summer flannels. Table Diaper, Oil 
living, to the number of thirty thousand and | Cloths. 
eighty millions. Of this number, in the grave,| Twilled Cotton bed-spreads and Ticking. 
about 9,000,000,000 have died by War. Trish linens, warranted free from cotton. 
7,920,000,000 by Famine and Pestilence. ae knitting and sewing cotton, 
500,000,000 by Martyrdom atinets, Mouslin de lain, all wool. 
’ ’ y yrdom. 3 Wadding and cotton laps. Umbrellas, 
580,000,000 by Intoxicating Drinks, 


A variety of other articles produced wholly by Faee 
13,000,000,000 natural, or otherwise. Lazor. 


Thus it will be seen that war and strong) (G~Expected in a few days, a general assortment of 
drink have sent nearly one-third of the human fine hosiery—bleached and brown. 
race to a premature grave. Tas, carefully selected for families and stores. 

The calculations on this subject might be| Refined loaf, crushed and pulverized sugar. 

adefnie | hb d Brown sugar, of good quality, a great variety. 

extended to an almost in e nite engin, an Superior molasses, sugar house and West India. 
perhaps, too, with propriety, if thought and} Coffee, (many kinds) chocolate, cocoa, rice, spices, 
meditation would dwell upon them, and deduce | confectionary, &c., &c. 
the moral from each and every avenue. For} [Just received, a few pounds of pure Caraccas 
instance, if strong drink has now had eat for invalids. Country merchants supplied 
580,000,000 of victims, how many more must it| with free labour goods at advantageous prices, and fami- 


z . : | lies, remote from depots of free goods, ordering in con- 
have before the moderate drinker will lay his} siderable quantities, will be furnished at low rates accord- 
shoulder to the pledge of reform? Supposejingly. Trnms Casn. 


but thirty days of intense agony and misery to GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 

be the lot of each drunkard’s family of five N. W. corner Pifth and Cherry Sts. 
each! what is the amount in the aggregate?| Philadelphia, 6 mo. 29, 1848. 

Suppose it required eveR ‘no more than fifty) ee 
bushels of grain, distilled, to make a man a aa _ Seniesa oe 
drunkard, how long would it last famishing|j¢ eager nda tee peste apeentet ee egal 


E ? h hol ; | id? |: public sales of imported goods, by which means he 
urope: nay,even the w ole Universa wor d? jis enabled to offer an extensive assortment of FANCY 
It would amount to fifty-eight hundred millions; AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, at much lower prices 
of barrels of flour. than heretofore. 

Suppose, again, that each drunkard loses or "§ He has also reduced those previously on hand, in order 
wastes only ten years of his life, at three to close the Spring and Summer stock in season. 


shillings per day, ow many solid globes, of| . A. is now selling Granite Barege Lustre, or Jaspe- 


. : rines, (all silk and 1,) at only 25 t , 
the size of our earth, would it (653,080,000,000| tmecrten tse a aos Pe Ero 


dols.), purchase? Make your calculations, not| Plain Mode and neat figured Bareges, at 31 cents. 
only upon these supposed cases, butany others Plain Mode Challys, Pondicherry, Mous de Laine. 
of which this is susceptible, and the result will] Linen and Silk Lustres, French Lawns and Jaconets, 
astonish you, and perhaps lead to a somewhat eee Sengneney Se. 


; oF as ; 200 dozen Linen Cambric Hdkfs, in all qualities. 
different course in life. These estimates are, Good Irish Linen, warranted pure, at 25 cents 


many of them, below the reality. —Merchant’s| yard, in half pieces and other Linen Goods generally. per 
Ledger. Fine 6-4 dressed Book Muslin, very shear and clear, 
icntine at only 50 cents per yard. A bargain. 
SHAWLS of inds, (Blanket, Thibet, isted, 
PROGRESS OF O10. Silk, Tet. Gunns oa * nesrmoang cueeecuniel 
Forty-five years ago, the entire value of the|general variety of Dry Goods, too numerous to advertise. 
assessed property of all kinds, ofthe state of NEW STORE FOR PLAIN GOODS, 
Ohio, did not exceed forty-two millions of No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, north side. 
dollars. Last year it was $409,897,379—a| Philada. 6 month 1.—1f. 
tenfold increase in less than halfa century. | ———————— 
REDUCTION IN PRICEs, 


POPULATION OF THE STATE OF NEW york, | 1% eat Mouslins, Bareges and Tissues, 


. . Do. Lawns, Ginghams and Chintzes, 
4 There are in the Empire State, 5,800 taverns, Mohair and Armure Lustres, and Alpacas, 
25,000 farmers, 21,000 merchants, 13,000) Plain Shawls, India Silk Shawls and Handkerchiefs, 


manufacturers, 125,000 mechanics, 3,500 law-| Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, very cheap, 
yers, 4,606 doctors, and 4,300 preachers of the | Gauze Blond, Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
gospel. With an assortment of Furnishing Goods. 
‘ JOHNS & PAYNE, 
' N. E. cor. Fourth and Areh, 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, near Moores- | 5th mo. 27. 

OOS, SENN FO ec NR OND tne 
School will be resumed on the 22d inst. Pupils are PAY oes WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
carefully instructed in the various branches of an Eng-| ¥¥ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
lish and Mathematical Education. Circulars, stating| se, constantly on hand and for sale by 
terms, &c., can be obtained at No, 235 Arch Street, Phi- CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
ladelphia, or by addressing the subscriber. 4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch. 


5th mo. WM. 4. GARRIGUES. APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, FIRE-BOARD 


ss | PATTERNS. Also WRITING AND LETTER 





| GIBBONS’ REVIEW. 
| .UST RECEIVED, by T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 74 

North Fourth Street, a REVIEW, &c., of a 
pamphlet, entitled, “A DECLARATION,” &c., pub- 
lished in the year 1828: to which is added, remarks on 
what is called the Hypostatical Union, and on the 
Trinity. By William Gibbons, late of Wilmington, 
Delaware. With a memoir of the author. Also for 
sale by Geo. C. Baker, No. 158 Pearl street, New York, 
and Israel J. Graham, Baltimore. 

GILBERT’S NARRATIVE. 

A narrative of the captivity and sufferings of Ben- 
jamin Gilbert and his family, who were taken by the 
Indisns in the spring of 1780. To which is prefixed 
a short account of the Gilbert family who settled at 
Byberry. For sale by T. E, CHAPMAN, No. 74 
North Fourth Street; GEO. C. BAKER; No. 158 
Pearl Street, New York; and ISRAEL J. GRAHAM, 
Baltimore. 


\ ANTED.—At the Rosine Association, an active 
energetic woman, who understands Mantua 
Making, Tailoring, and plain sewing. 

6mo, Apply at 204 north Eighth street. 


FINE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS FOR 

FRIENDS.—EYRE & LANDELL, Arch and 
Fourth sts., haye this season, as usual, supplied them- 
selves with a full assortment of plainish Goods, among 
| which are the following— 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 
Plain mode Bareges and Lupin’s Mous de Lains, 
Neat fig’d mode and white ; also, brown and white do. 
Small figured brown and white Bareges. , 
Very neat Lawns for Friends. 
Fine assortment of neat Ginghams. 
Very small figured Calicoes, &c. 


PLAINISH SHAWLS & HANDK’FS. 
Cashmere and Barcelona Shawls and Handk’fs, 
Plain and colored silk and Genoese Shawls. 
Mode colored and Nett Shawls, original article: 
Pure white Bareges and Grenadine Shawls. 
Mode colored Thibet silk fringe Shawls. 

Mode colored Hernania Shawls. 
Thibet Shawls of new style fringe. 
| Plain Mouseline de Laine Shawls. 


SUNDRIES. 
Best Crapleisse, Cap Crape and Gauze. 
Bandanna and Flag Handk’fs, 
Kid Gloves of first quaiity. 
E. &'L. keep a full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres 
Vestings, and all kinds of men’s wear; also, Furnishing 
Housekeeping Goods of all kinds. 


7EW HAT STORE.—Kimber & Dickinson, No. 
19 North Fourth Street, have opened and offer for 
sale an entire new stock of Hats and Caps, made and 
trimmed in the latest style, the materials of which having 
been purchased exclusively for Cash, they are prepared 
to furnish any article in their liné on the most reasonable 
terms. 4 mo.1,—+tf. 
EMOVAL.—-Emmor Kimber, Jr., informs his friends 
and customers that he has removed from No. 34 to 
No. 19 North Fourth S8t., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty 
years paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain 
Hats, feels confident that his experience in this branch of 
business will enable him to give his customers entire sa- 


tisfaction. 4mo. 1—tf. 


OODS FOR FRIENDS.—YARNALL & LYTLE, 
S. E.corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, are continually receiving all the New 
Styles, Plain and Medium Goods in the market, to which 
they would respectfully call attention. They have on 
hand neat and medium Bareges, Lawns, Ginghams, De 
Laines, (all wool,) English and American Prints, and a 
variety of other dress goods. Book Muslins and Hand- 
kerchiefs, Cap Crape, Gauze, Barcelona hdkfs,, Mode 
Thibit Shawls, &c. Also, a variety of goods for men 
and boy’s wear, such as Drillings, Merino Cassimeres, 
&e. 
An assortment of Furnishing Goods; all of which 
will be sold at the lowest prices. 3mo—3m. 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocers, 
. 8. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En- 


: PAPERS, Bonnet Boards, Printing Papers, SCHOOL | trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocer 
NBOLTED WH ; . ; : nce : ’ ery 
U WHEAT, DRIED PRUE HAMA yee) | BOOKS and Stationery in general for sale wholesale or| store, on Twelfth street. (77 One of this concern having 


retail, by WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
BEEF, é&c. &c., to be bad of ; Manufacturers and Dealers, 


CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, No 4 N, 5th St., 2 doors above Market. 
ht mo. 8th, ly. No, 35 N. 5th St. neafArch.| 5th mo." 13th 


been many years engaged in the Tea Trade in Canton, 

gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 

but few in any other establishment in this country. 
Philadelphia, 4mo, 1, 





